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Mvccxxxiv. 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


THESEUS, Duke of Athens. 
Egeus, an Athenian Lord. 

Lyſander, in love with Hermia. 
Demetrius, zu love with Hermia, 


Quince, the Carpenter. 
Snug, the Joiner. 


Bottom, the Weawer. 

Flute, the Bellows-mender. 

Snowt, the Tinker. 
Starveling, the Taylor. 


Hippolita, Princeſs of the Amazons, betrothed to Theſeus. 
Hermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love xwith Ly ſander. - I 
Helena, in love aich Demetrius. 


Attendents. 


-Oberon, | King of the Fairies. | - | 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies. | 

Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, a Fairy. 
Feaſebloſſom, | 
COD, Fairies | | = | 
Moth, q 


Muſtardſeed, 


Other Fairies attending on the King and Dueen, 


SCENE Akon, ay a Weed not for 
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A Midſumer-Night's 
D REM 


A. 


FFF 
Filer Theſeus and Hippolita, with attendants. 


TukESs REUS. 


ge O W, fair Hippolita, our ka hour 
- CA (2 A Draws on apace 3 four happy days 
bring in 
Another moon: but oh, methinks, how 
WAS: flow | 
De This old moon wanes |! ! ſhe lingers my 
4 9 deſires 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dow: ager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 
Hip. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in nights, 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time : 
And then the moon, like to a fiiver bow, 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night | 
Of our ſolemnities. 
The. Go, Philoſtfate,, | 
Stir up th Atbenias e to merriments, 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth: 
Turn c end forth to 1 
2 
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The pls companion is not for our pomp. 
Hippolita, I woo'l thee with my iword, 
And won thy lov 2 doing thee injuries: 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, With triumph, and with revelling. 
' Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lyſander, and Demetrius. 
Ege. Happy be The/eus, our renowned Duke. 
The: Thanks good Egeus; what's the news with thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Again my child, my daughter Hermit. 
Stand forth, Demetrius. My roble lord, 
This. man hath my conſent to marry her. 
Stund forth, Lyſander. And, my gracious Duke, 
This hath bewitch'd the boſom of my child: 
"t hou, thou, Ly/azder, thou haſt giv'n her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child: 
Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love, 
And ſtol'n th' impreſſion of her fantaſie 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegay s, fwcat-meats, (meſſengers 
Of Rrong prevailment in unharden'd youth) 
With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart, 
Tarn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To tubborn harſhneſs. And, my gracious Duke, 
Bet ſo, ſne will not here, before your Grace, 
Conſent to marry with Demetri ius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 
As the is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death, according to our law, 
Immediately provided. i in that caſe. 
The. What ſay you, Hermia ? be advis'd, fair maid, 
To you your father ſhould be as a God; 
One that compos'd your beauties ; yea apd one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted ; and within his power - 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it: 
Demctrius is a worthy RPO: 
Her. So is Lyſander.. 
The, In himſelf he is; 


Zut 
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But in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
ihe other muſt be held the worthier. 

Her. | would my father look'd but with my eyes. 

The. Rather your eyes mull with his judgment look. 

Her. I do intreat your Grace to pardon me”; 

I know not by what pow'r J am made bold, 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty 
Ia ſuch a preſence here to plead my thoughts : 
But I beſeech your Grace, that I may know 
The worlt that may befa} me in this cale, 
If | rciiſe to wed Dermttiins, 

Je. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, not yielding to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun: 
For aye to be in ſhady cloifter mew 4, 
To live à barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon! 
Thrice bleſſed they that maſter ſo their blood, 
Jo uncergo ſuch maicen pilgrimage ! 
But earlier nappy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Ihan that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſtedneſs. 

Her. 80 will 1 grow, ſo live, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordſhip, to whoſe unwiſh'd yoak 
My ſoul conſents not to give Sov'reignty. 

Toe. Take time to paule, and by the next new moon, 
(The ſealing day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip) 

Upon that day either prepare to die, 
For diſobedience to your father's will; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would; 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt 

For aye, auſterity and lingle life. 

Dem. Relent, ſweet Her Mia, and Ly/ander yietd 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Ly/. You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's ; 4.00 you marry him, 


Ege. 
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Ege. Scornful Lyjander ! true, he hath my love; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him. 
And ſhe is mine, and all my right of her 
I do eſtate unto Demetrr:us. 

Ly/. J am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 

As well poſſeſt: My love is more than his: 
My fortune's ev'ry way as fairly rank'd, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius: 
And, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia. 
Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? J 
Demetrius (III avouch it to his head) f 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, | 
And won her ſoul ; and ſhe, ſweet lady, doats, 
Devoutly doats, coats in idolatry, ] 
Upon this ſported and inconſtant man. | 4 
De. I muſt confeſs that J have heard ſo much, * 
And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke thereof; 
But being over- full of ſelf- affairs, 
My mind did loſe it. But Demetrius comes 
And come Egeus, you ſhall go with me, 
T have ſome private ichooling for you both. 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm your ſelf ; 
To fit your fancies to your father's will; 4 
Or elle the law of {hens yields you up 
(\V hich by no means we may extenuate) 
Jo death, or to a vow of ſingle life. | 
Come, my Hippolita 3 what cheer, my love? | i 
Demetrius and Egeus go along, | 2 
I muſt employ you in ſome buſineſs 
Againſt our nuptials, and confer with you 
Of ſomething nearly that concerns your ſelves, | 
Ege. With duty and deſire we follow you. Exe. 


Manent Lyſander and Hermia. 


Ly/. How now, my love? why is your cheek ſo pale? 
IIow chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? | 
Her. Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. ; 
Ly/. Hermia, for ought that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 2 
e 
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The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth, 
But either it was different in blood —— 

Her. O crots! too high, to be enthrall'd to love. 
J. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years 
ler. O ſpight! too old, to be engag'd too young. 

Ly/. Or elie it ſtood upon the choice of friends 

Her. O hell! to chuſe love by another's eye. 

Ly/. Or if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ſickneſs did Jay ſiege to it; 
Making it momentary as a ſound, 

Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That (in a ſpleen) unſolds both heav'n and earth; 
And ere a man hath power to ſay, Behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up; 

So quick bright things come to confuſion. 

Her. If then true lovers have been ever croſt, 
It ſtands as an edict in deſtiny: 


Ihen let us teach our tryal patience: 


Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs, 
As due to love, as thoughts and dreams and ſighs, 
Wiſhes and tears, poor fancy's followers! 


Ly A good perſuaſion; therefore hear me, Her maa : 


I have a widow-aunt, a dowager 

Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child; 

From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues, 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon. 

'There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee, 

And to that place the ſharp 4ibenian law 
Cannot purſue us. If thou lov'ſt me, then 

Steal forth thy father's houſe to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena 

Jo do obſervance to the morn of May, 

There will I ſtay for thee. 

Her. My good Ly/ander, | 

I ſwear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt 8 

By his beſt arrow with the golden head, 

By the ſimplicity of Venus doves, 

By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves, 
And by __ fire which burn'd the Car * ed 


44 


When 
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When the falſe Trojan under fail was ſeen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women ſpoke ; 
In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
{y/ Keep promite, love. Look here, comes Helena, 


Euter Helena, 


Her. God ſpeed, fair Helena, whither away? 

Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay, 
Demetrius loves you, fair; O happy fair 

Your eyes are load-ſtars, and your tongueꝰs ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 

When wheat is greeß, when haw-thorn buds appear, 
Sickneſs is catching : oh were favour ſo, 

Your words I'd catch, fair Hermia, ere I go; 

My ear ſhould catch, your voice, my eye your eye, 

My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet meledy. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 

The reſt I'll give to be to you trayjlated. 

O teach me how you look, and with what art 

You {way the motion of Demetrius heart! 

Her. I frown upon kim, yet ke loves me ſtill. 

He]. Oh that your frowns would teach my Smiles 

ſuch skill! 

Her. | give him curſes, yet he gives me love. 

Hel. Oh that my pray'rs could ſuch affection move? 

Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me, 

Hel, The more I love, the more he hateth me, 

Her. His Folly, Helena, is none of mine. 

Hel. None but your beauty, would that fault were 

mine! 

Her. Take comfort; he no more ſhall ſee my face, 
Lysander and my ſelf will ity this place. 
Before the time I did Ly/ander ee, 

Seem'd Athens like a Paradiſe to me. 
O then, what graces in my love do 26 ell, 
T hat he hath tnrn'd a heaven into hell ! 

* Ly/. Helen, to your minds we will unfold ; 
To-morrow night, when Phebe doth behold 
Her filver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, . 
Decking with mg pearl Re bladed graſs, 
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(A Time that lovers flights doth ſtill conceal) 
Through Athens gate have we devis'd to ſteal. 
Her. And in the wood, where often you and | 
Upon faint primroſe beds were wont to lye. 
Emptying our boſoms of their counſels {well'd ; 
There my Lyſande and my ſelf ſhall meet, 
And thence from Athens; turn away our eyes, 
To ſeek new friends and ſtrange companions. 
Farewel ſweet play-fellow ; pray thou for us, 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrirn / 
Keep word, Ly/ander, we mult ſtarve our fight 
From lover's food, till morrow deep midnight. 
| | Exit Hermit, 
Lyſ. I will, my Hermia. Helena, adieu, | 
As you on him, Demetrius doat on you? [Zrxit Lyſand. 
Hel. How happy ſome, o'er otherſome can be! 
Through A:5ens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 
But what of that; Demetrius thinks not ſo: 
He will not know, what all but he do know. 
And as he errs, doating on Hermia's eyes, 
So J, admiring of his qualities, 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity : 


Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 


And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind ; 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte 3 , 
And therefore is love {ſaid to be a child, 

Becauſe in choice he often is beguil'd. 

As waggiſh boys themſelves in game forfwear, 

So the boy Love is perjur'd every where. 

For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne, 

He hail'd down oaths that he was only mine; 

And when this hail ſome heat from Hermià felt, 

So he diflolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Zermia's flight: 1 
Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 


Purſue her; and for this intelligence, 


If I have thanks, it is a dear expence. = 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, « 

To have his Sight thither, and back again. 1 
| A 5 {, 232 
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Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snowt, and 
Starveling. 


Quin. FS all our company here? 


Bot. You were beſt to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the ſcrip. 


Quin. Here is the ſcrowl of every man's name, 


which is thought fit through all Athens, to play in our 
Interlude before the Duke and Dutcheſs, on his wedding- 
day at night. | 

Bot. Firſt. good Peter Quince, ſay what the play 
greats on; then read the names of the aQors; and fo 
grow on to a point. 

Quin. Marry, our play is the moſt lamentable comedy, 
and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 


Bot. A very good piece of work, I aſſure you, and 


a merry. Now, gocd Peter Quince, call forth your 


actors by the ſcrow]l. Maſters ſpread your ſelves. 

Quin. Anſwer as I call you. Nick Bottom the weaver. 

Bot. Ready : name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus, a lover, or a tyrant ? 
Quin. A lover that kills himſelf molt gallantly for 
love. 2 1 55 | 

Bot. That will ask ſome tears in the true perform- 
ing of it; if I do it, let the audience look to their 
eyes; I will move ſtorms; I will condole in ſome 
meaſure. To the reſt yet, my chief humour is for 
a tyrant; I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear 
a cat in. To make all ſplit the raging rocks, and 
ſtrivering ſhocks ſhall break the locks of priſon- gates 


and Phibbus carr ſhall ſhine from far, and make and 


mar the fooliſh fates This was lofty, Now name 
the reſt of the players. This is Ercles vein, a tyrant's 
vein} a lover is more condoling. 
Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
Flu. Here Peter Quince. 
Quin. You muſt take Thisby on you. 
Fla. What is Thisby, a wand'ring Knight? 
Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus mult love. 
Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman, I 1 ® 
| a N ea 
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beit to play it in? 
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beard coming. 
Qu in. That's all one, you ſhall play it in a mask 


and you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will. 


Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby 
too; I'll ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice, Tine, 
Thijne ; ah Pyramus my lover dear, thy Thisby dear, and 
lady dear. 

Quin. No, no, you muſt play Pyramms; and Fhute 
you Thisby. | 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starvelin the taylor. 

Star. Here Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starweling, you mult play Th:sby's mother, 
Tom Snoot the tinker. 

Snowt. Here Peter Quinte. 

Quin. You Pyramus's father; my ſelf, Thisby's fa- 
ther; Szug the joiner, you the lion's part; 1 hope 
there 1s a play fitted, 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written? pray you, if 
it be, give it me, for I am flow of ſtudy. > 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the Lion too, I will roar, that I 


will do any man's heart good to hear me. I will roar, 


that I will make the Duke ſay, let him roar again, let 
him roar again. 5 | | 

Quin. If you ſhould do it too terribly, you would 
fright the Dutcheſs and the ladies, that they would ſhriek, 
and that were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us every mother's ſon, 

Bot. J grant you, friends, if you ſhould fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more diſ- 
cretion but to hang us ; but I will aggravate my voice 
ſo, that I will roar you as gently as any ſucking dove; 
J will roar you an *twere any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus, for Py- 


ramus is a {weet-fac'd man, a proper man as one ſhall 


ſee in a ſummer's day; a moſt lovely gentleman-like 
man: therefore you mult needs play Pyramus. 
Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 


Qui, 
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Quin. Why what you will. | g 

Boat I will diſcharge it in either your ſtraw. colour 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colcur'd beard, your per- 
tect yellow. 

Juin. Some of your Frexch-crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare-fac'd, But, maſters, 
here are your parts, and I am to inteat you, requeſt you, 
and defire you to con them by to-morrow night; and 

cet me in the palace- wood, a mile without the town, 
by moon-light, there we will rehearſe; for if we meet 
in the city, we ſhall be dog'd with company, and our 
devices known. In the mean time I will draw a bill 
of properties, ſuch as our play wants, 1 pray you fail 
me not. 

Bot. We will meet, and there we may rehearſe more 
obſcenely and courageouſly, Take pains, be perfect, 
adieu. | 
Juin At the Duke's oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough, hold or cut bowttrings, [Exeunt. 


A T H. 


Euter a Fairy at one door, and Puck, or Robin-goodteilow, 
| at another. | 


Puck. 1 IO W now, ſpirit, whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 
Through buſh, through briar, 
Over park, over pale, | 
Through flood, through fire, 
J do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moon's ſphere z 
And I ſerve the Fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs vpon the green; 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners be, 
In their gold coats ſpots you fee, 
Thoſe be rubies, Fairy favours : 
In thoſe freckles live their favours : 
J mult go ſeek {ome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 
| Farewel 
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Farewel thou lob of ſpirits, I'll be gone, 

Our Queen and ajl her elves come here annon. 
Puck. The King doth keep his revels here to-night, 

Take heed the Queen come not within his ſight, _ 

For Oberon is paſſing fell and wrath, 

Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy ſtol'n from an IJadian Ning: 

She never had 1o {weet a changeling ; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 

Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild; 

But the per-force with-holds the loved boy, 

Crowns him with flow'rs, and makes him all her joy. 

And now they never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar-light ſheen, 

But they do ſquare, that all their elves for fear 

Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 
Fai. Or I miltake your ſhape and making quite, 

Or elſe you are that ſhrewd and knavith ſprite 

CalPd Rovin-goodfelliey. Are you not he, 

That fright the maidens of the villagree, 

Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern, 

And bootleſs make the Þreathleſs huſwiſe churn ; 

And ſometime make the drink to bear no barme, 

Miſ-lead night-wand”rers, laughing at their harm? 

Thoſe that Hobgob/iz call you, and ſweet Pack, 

You do their work, and they ſhall have good luck, 

Are not you he? | 
Pack. Thou ſpeak'ſt aright 

I am that merry wand'rer of the night: 

{ jeit to Oberon, and make him ſmile 

When I a fat a bean-fed horſe beguile, 

Neighing in likene!'s of a filly foal : 

And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

{n very likencis of a roaſted crab, 


And when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 


And ou her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 

The wiſeſt aunt, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a' cough, 


And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe, 


wh 
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And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwear 
A merrier hour was never waſted there. 
But make room, fairy, here comes Oberon. 
Fai. And here my miſtreſs : would that he were gone. 


Enter Oberon King of Fairies at one door with his train, 
and the Queen at another with hers, 


Ob. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania. 
Queen. What, jealous Oberon? fairy, skip hence, 
I have forſworn his bed and company. 
Ob. Tarry, raſh wanton, am not I thy lord? 
Queen. Then | muſt be thy lady; but I know 
When thou waſt ſtol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Corn fate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 
To am'rous Philida. Why art thou here, £ 
Come from the fartheft ſteep of India? 
But that forſooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin'd miſtreſs and your warrior Love, 
To The/eus muſt be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and proſperity. 
OG. How can't thou thus for ſhame, T:tanza, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theſes ? 
Didſt thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perioune, whom he raviſhed, 
And make him with fair Egle break his faith, 
With 4riadne, and Antiopa ? 
ueen. Theſe are the forgeries of jealouſy : 
And never ſince the middle ſummer's Spring 2 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by ruſhy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, Os 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our Sport. : 
Therefore the winds piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge have ſuck d up from the ſea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made ſo proud, 
That they have over-born their continents. 
The ox hath therefore ſtreteh'd his yoak in vain, 
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The Ploughman lolt his ſweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted, e'er its youth attain'd a Beard. 
The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatten'd with the murrion flock ; 
The nine-mens morris is fill'd up with mud, 
And the queint mazes in the wanton green 

For lack of tread are undiſtinguiſhable. 

'The human mortals want their winter here, 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt ; 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air; 


That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. 


And thorough this diſtem perature, we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter; hoary headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe; 
And on old Hyem's chin and icy crown 
An od'rous chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds, 
Is as in mozkery ſet. The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The chiding autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and th' amazed world 
By their increaſe now knows not which is which 
And this fame progeny df evil comes 
From our debate, from our diſſention, 
We are their parents and original. 

Ob. Do you amend it then, it lies in you. 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 

Queen. Set your heart at reſt, 
The fairy-land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 
Full often ſhe hath goſſipt by my fide ; 
And fat with me on Nepture's yellow ſands, 
Marking th' embarked traders of the flood, 
When we have laught to ſee the fails conceive, 
And grow big-bellicd with the wanton wind: 
Which fhe with pretty and with ſwimming gate 


Would imitate, and fail upon the land, 


Is ſetch me trifles, and return again, 
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Following (her womb then rich with my young ſquire) ; 
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As from a voyage rich with merchandize. 
But ſhe being mortal of that boy did die, 
And for her fake I do rear up her boy, 
find for her ſake I will not part with him. 

Ob. How long within this wood intend you ſtay ? - 

Queen. Perchance till after Theſeus” wedding-day, N 
Tf you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our moon-light revels, go with us; 

If not, fhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 

Ob. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Queen. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Elves away: 

We ſhall chide downright, if! longer lay. [Exenrt. 

Ob. Well, go thy way; thou ſhalt not from this 

grove, | 

Till l torment thee for this injury 

My gentle Puck come hither ; thou remember'ſt 

Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 

And heard a Mermaid on a Dolpnin's back 5 

Uttering ſach dulcet and harmonious breath, 1 
That the rijde ſea grew civil at her ſong, i 

And certain ſlars ſhot madly from their tpheres. 

Jo hear the ſea-maid's muſick. | 

Puck. I remember. 

Ob. That very time I ſaw, but thou could'ſt not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 5 
Cupid all arnv'd ; a certain aim he took 
Ata fair veſtal, throned by the weſt, 4 
And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, | 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thoutand hearts; 

But I might ſee young Cupid”s fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon, 
And the Imperial votreſs paſſed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. | | 
Vet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell, : 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower ; 
Betore, milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it, love in idleneſs. 
Fetch me that flow'r ; the herb I ſhew'd thee once; 
The juice ot it on ſleeping eye- lids laid, 
Will make a man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees, 


Fetch 
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Fetch me this herb, and be thou here again 

Ere the Leviathan dan ſwim a league. 
Puck. I'll put a girdle round about the eartn 

In forty minutes. [ Ext, 
Ob. Having once this juice, 

I'll watch Titania when ſhe is aſleep, 


And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 


The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lyon, ” bear, or wolf, or bull, 

Or medling monkey, or on buſy ape) 

She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love: 

And ere I take this charm oft from her ſight, 
s I can take it with another herb) 

I' make her render up her page to me, 

But who comes here? I am inviſible, 

And Iwill over-hear their conference. 


Enter Demetrius, Helena following him. 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where is Ly/ander, and fair Hermia ? 
The one [1] ftay, the other ſtayeth me. 
Thou told't me they were ſtol'n into this wood; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood; 
Becauſe I cannot meet my Hcrmzia, 
Hence get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adam ant, 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ſteel. Leave you your pow'r to draw, 
And I ſhall have no pow'r to follow you. ; 

Dem. Dol entice you? do I ſpeak you Hir . 
Or rather do l not in plaineſt truth 
Lell you I do not and I cannot love you? 9 5 

Hel. And ev'n for that do I love thee the more; 
I am your ſpaniel, and Demetrius, | 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you: 
Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 
Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 
Unw orthy. as I am, to follow you. 
What worſer place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a Place of high GIN with me) 

Than 
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Then to be uſcd a ; you uſe your dog ? 
Dem. Tempt i not too much the hatred of my ſpirit, 
For I am fick whey I do look on thee. 

Hel. And Tam ſick when J look not on you. 

Dem. You do impeach your modeſty too much, 

To leave the City and commit yourſelf 
Into the hands of one that loves you not, 
To truſt the opportunity of night, 

And the il] counſel ofa defart plice, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Yeour virtue is my priviiege; for that 

Tt is rot night when I do fee your face, 
Theretore, I ilnk, I am not in the night. 
Nor doth this wood Jack worlds of company, 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. 
Then how can it be ſaid I am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me? 

Den Il! run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts. 

Hel. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you; 
Run when you will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd: 
Apollo flies, and Da e holds the chaſe; 

The dove purſues the griffin, the mild hind 
Rlakes ſpeed to catch the tyger. Bootleſs ſpeed! 
When cowardiſe purſues, and valour flies. 

Dem. I will not ſtay thy queſtions; let me go: 
Or if you follow me, do not believe 

But I ſhall do the miſchief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town and field 

You do me miſchief. Fie, Demetrius, 

Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex: 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We ſhou'd be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 

J follow thee, and make a heav* n of hell, DOI 
'To die upon the hand I love ſo well. [Exeunt, 


O65. Fare thee well, nymph ; ere s doth leave this 
rove 

Thou ſhalt fly him, and he ſhalt ſeek thy love. 

Haft thou the flow 'r there ? welcome wanderer, 


Enter 


| 


* 
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Enter Puck. 


Puck. Ay, there it is. 

Ob. I pray thee give it me; 
T know a bank whereon the wild time blows, 
Where oxſlip and the nodding violet grows, 
O'er-canopy'd with luſcious woodbine, 
With ſweet musk roſes, and with eglantine. 
There ſleeps T:ia77a, ſome time of the night, 


Lull'd in thele flow'rs, with dances and delight; 


And there the ſnake throws her enammel'd skin, 


Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in: 
And with the juice of this I'll ſtreak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantaſies. 


Take thou ſome of it, and feek through this grove 3 ; 


A iweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a diſdainful youth; anoint his eyes, 
But do it when the next thing he eſpies 


May be the lady. Thou ſhalt know the man, 


By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it with ſome care, that he may prove 
+ More fond of her, than ſhe upon her love; 


And look you meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 
Puck, Fear not, my lord, your ſervant ſhall do fo. 
 [ Exeunt, 


Enter Queen of fairies, avith her train, 


Then for the third part of a minute hence, 
Some to kill cankers in the musk-roſfe buds, 


ueen. Come, now a roundel, and a Fairy ſong : 


Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my ſmall elves coats: and ſome keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders - 


At our queint ſpirits. Sing me now aſleep, 
Then to your Offices, and let me reſt, 


Fairies ſing. 


You Spotted ſnakes with deulle tongue, 
Thorny hedoehogs, be not ſeen, 

Newts and blind worms, do ub WrOnY, 
Come not near our fairy Vun. 


*. 


Philomel 
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Philomel auith melody, 

Sing in your faveet Lullaby, 

I ulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Newer harm, nor ſpell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh, 

do good night with lullaby. 


2 Fairy. 2 


Miaving hriders come not 1 ; 
Hence you hon g-leg'd ſpinnens, hence: 

Beetles black 20 pr och not near, , 
Worm nor (ril da d offence. 

Philomel aui melody, &C. 


1 Fairy. 


Hence anvay ; new all is ævell: 5 
One atf ſtand Centinel. [Exeunt Fairies. 


Euter Oberon. | 


O45, What thou ſeeſt when thou doſt wake, 
Do it for thy true love ſake 
Love and languiſh for his ſake; 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 
In thy eye what ſhall appear, 
When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; 
Wake when ſome vile thing is near. [Z xit Oberon, 


Enter Lyſander and Hermia. 


Ly/. Fair love, you faint with wandring in the wood ; 
And to ſpeak truth, I have forgot our way : 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if thou think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
Her. Be't fo, Ly/ander ; find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reſt my head. 
Ly. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Ly/ander, for my lake, my Gears 
Lye further off yet, do not lye ſo near. | 


Hy. O take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence, | 
Love 
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Love takes the meaning in love's conference; 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit, 
So that but one heart can you make of it: 
Iwo boſoms interchained with an oath, 
So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth : 
Then by your ſide no bed- room me deny; 
For lying ſo, Hermza, L do not lye. 
Her, Lyſander riddles very prettily; 
| Now much beſhrew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay, Ly/ander ly'd. 
| But, gentle friend, for love and curteſie, 
Lye further off in human modeſty; 
Such ſeparation as may well be ſaid 
F Becomes a virtuous batchelor and a maid ; 
So far be diſtant, and good night, ſweet friend, 
Im y love ne'er alter till thy ſweet life end. 
»; L/. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, ſay I, 
And then end life when I end loyalty: 
| Here is my bed; ſleep give thee all his reſt. 
. Her; With half that wiſh, the wiſher's eyes be 2 7 


7 ; Enter Puck. 


Puck. Through the foreſt have I gone, 
But Athenian find I none, 
On whoſe eyes I might approve 
; This flower's force in ſtirring love: 
"| MNightandſllence! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear; 
This is he, my maſter ſaid, 
Deſpited the Athenian maid ? 
And here the maiden fleeping ſound 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty ſoul ! ſhe durſt not lie 
Near to this lack-love, this kill curteſie. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe: 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid : 
So awake when I am gone, 
For I mutt now to Oberon. 
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Therefore no marvel, tho' Demetrius 


Wnat tho? he loves your Hermia? lord, what tho' ? 


I hings growing are not ripe until their ſeaſon ; 


And touching now the point of human skill, 


Enter Demetrius and Helena running. '1 


Hel. Stay, tho' thou kill me, ſweet Demetrius! 
Den. ] charge thee hence, and do not haunt me thus. 
Flel. O wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo. 
Dem. Stay on thy peril, L alone will go. 
| [Exit Demetrius, 
Ilel, OI am out of breath in this fond chace ; 
The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, whereloe'er ſhe lyes; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed and attractive eyes. f 
How came her eyes fo bright? not with ſalt tears, | 
Tf fo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers, 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; x 
For beaſts that meet me run away for fear, 


Do (as a monſter) fly my preſence thus. 
What wicked and deflembling glaſs of mine, 
Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne ? 
But who is here? Ly/azder on the ground: 
Dead or aſleep ? I tee no blood, no wound: 
Lyſander, if you live, good Sir, awake. 
' Ly. And run thro! fre I will for thy ſweet ſake. 
[Muti 


Tranſparent Helen, nature here ſhews art, 

That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 

Where is Demetrius? Oh how fit a word 

Is that vile name, to periſh on my iword ? « 
Hel. Do not ſay fo, Ly/ander, ſay not ſo; 


Ly/. Content with Hermia ? no: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent; 
Not Hermia, but Helena | love: N 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd, 

And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid, 


Yet He: mia ſtill loves you; then be content. | 8 


So | being young "till now not ripe to reaſon, 


Reaſon 


What, out of hearing, gone? no ſound, no word? 
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Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will, 

And leads me to your eyes, where IG 

Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt ke : 

Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mo:k'ry born 35 

When at your hands did I deſerve this fcorn ? 

Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 

That I did never, no, nor never can 

Deſerve a {weet look from Demetrius eye, 

But you muſt flout my inſufficiency ? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good ſooth, you do, 

In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo : 

Bat fare you well. Perforce I mutt confeſs, 

I thought you lord of mote true gentleneſs: 

Oh, that a lady of one man retus'd, 

Should of another therefore be abus'd ! . [Exit. 
| Ly/. She ſees not Hermia; Hermia ſleep thou there, 

And never may'it thou come Lyſander near; 

For as a ſurſeit of the ſweeteſt things 

The deepeſt loathing to a ſtomach- brings; 

Or as the hereſies that men do leave 


Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive ; 


So thou, my ſurfeit and my hereſie, 

Of all be hated, but the molt of me, 

And my pow'rs addreſs your love and might 

To honour Helen, and to be her Knight. + [Exits 
Her. Help me, Lyſander, help me, do thy beſt | 

To pluck this crawling Serpent from my breaft : 

Ay me, for pity, whata Dream was here? 

Ly/ander, look how I do quake with fear ; 

Methought a ſerpent eat my heart away, 

And you fate ſmiling at his cruel prey: 

Lyſander ! what remov'd ? Lyſander, lord! 


_— 


Alack, where are you ? ſpeak, and if you hear, 


Speak of all loves; I ſwoon almoſt with fear. 
No, then I well perceive you are not nigh, 


Or death or you I'll find immediately. | - [Exi. 
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Enter Quince: Snug, - Bottom, Flute, Snowt 
and Starveling. 


The Queer of Fairies lying aſleep. 
BOTTOM. 


RE we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous con- 
venient place for our rehearſal. This green plot ſhall be 
our ſtage, this hauthorn-brake our trying houſe, and 
we will do it in Action, as we will do it before the 

Duke. 

Bot. Peter Duince. 

Quin. What ſay'ſt thou, bully Bottom ? 

Bot. There arethings in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus mult draw 
a ſword to kill himſelf, which the ladies cannot abide. 
How anſwer you that ? 

Snowt. By'rlaken, a parlous fear! 

Star, I believe we muſt leave the killing out, when all 
13 done. | 

Bot. Not a whit, I have a device to make all well; 
write me a prologue, and let the. prologue ſeem to 
ſay, we will do no harm with our Swords, and that 
Pyramus is not kill'd indeed; and for more better aſ- 
ſurance tell them, thaf I Pyramus am not Pyramus 
but Bottom the Weaver; this will put them out of 
fcar, 
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Quin. Well, we will have ſuch a prologue, and it 
ſhall be written in eight and ſix. 

Bot. No, make it two more; let it be wri.t:n in 
eight and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, I promiſe you. 

Bot. Maſters, you ought to conſider with your ſel ves; 
to bring in, God ſhiel1 us, a lion among ladies, is a 
moſt dreadful thing; for there is not a more tearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living; and we ought to look 
to it, - | 

_ T herefore another prologue muſt tell he is not 
a lion. | | 

Bot. Nay, you muſt name his name, and half his 
face muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck, and he 
himſelf muſt ſpeak through, faying thns or to the fame 
defect; Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wiſh you, or 1 
would requeſt you, or I would intreat you, not to fear, 
not to tremble ; my life for yours ; if you think 1 
come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life; nol am 
no ſuch thing, I am a man as other men are; and there 
indeed let him name his name, and tell them plainly he 
is Snug the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it ſha'l be fo ; but there is two hard 
things, that is, to bring the moonlight into a cham- 
ber ; for you know Pyramus and Thisby meet by moon- 
light. 

133 Doth the moon ſhine that night we play our play? 

Bot. A kalendar, a kalendar ! look inthe almanackx; 
find out moon-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth ſhine that night. . 

Bot. Why then may you leave a caſement of the 
great chamber window where we play open, and the 
moon may ſhine in at the caſement. | 

Quin. Ay, or elſe one muſt come in with a buſh of 
| thorns and a lanthorn; and fay he comes to disfigure or 

to preſent the perſon of Moon-ſhine. Then there is 
another thing, we muſt have a wall in the great cham- 
ber, for Pyramus and Thisby (ſays the ſtory) did talk 
through the chink of a wall. | 

Snug. You can never bring ina wall. What ſay you, 
Bottom ? B e Bot, 
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Bot. Some man or other muſt preſent Wall, and 
let him have ſome plaiſter, or ſome lome, or ſome 
rough- caſt about him, to ſignify wall: Or let him 
hold his fingers thus; and through the cranny ſhall 
Pyramus and Thiſby whiſper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, fit 
down every mother's ſon, and rehearſe your parts. 
P;ramus, you begin; when you have ſpoken your 
ſpeech, enter into that brake, and ſo every one accord- 


Ing to his cue, | 
S C:'E N-E---II. 
Enter Puck. 
Puck. What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwag- 
gering here, 
do near the cradle of the fairy Queen? 
What, a play tow'rd ; I'll be an auditor ; 
An actor too perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. 
Quin. Speak Pyramus ; Thiſby ſtand forth. 
Pyr. Thifby, the flower of odious ſavour's iwe.t, 
©:in, Odours, odours. 
Pyr. Odours ſavours ſweet, 
So doth thy breath, my deareſt Thi/dy dear: 
But hark, a voice ! ſtay thou but here a while, 
And by and by I will to thee appear, [Exit Pyr. 
Puck. A ſtranger Pzramus than e'cr plaid here ! { Age. 
Yi. Muſt I ſpeak now? 
Quin. Ay marry mult you; for you muſt under- 
ſtand he goes but to ſee a none that he heard, and is 
to come again, | 
Thi. Moſt radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly white of hue, 
Of colour like the red roſe on triumphant bryer, 
Moſt brisky Juvenile, and eke moſt lovely Few, _ 
As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire, 
il meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 
uin. Niuus tomb, man; why you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet; that you anſwer to Fyramus; you ſpeak all 
your Part at once, cues and all. Pyramus enter, 
vour cue is paſt; It is never tire. | 
Enter Pyramus. 1 
7 O, as true as trueſt horſe, that yet would ne- 
ver tire. 


Pyr. 


The Ouſel-cock, ſo black of hue, y 


Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
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Pyr. If I were fair, Yi, I were only thine. 

Juin. O monſtrous! O ſtrange ! we are haunted ; 
pray maſters, fly maſters, help. [The Chwns extu yt. 

Puck. Tl follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 

Through bog, through buſh, throught brake, through 

bryer ; : 

Sete des a horſe I'll be, ſometimes a hound, 

A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometimes a fire, 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [ Exit. 

Enter Bottom with an Aſs heed. 

Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of 

them to make me afeard. 
Enter Snot. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art chang'd ; what do I ſee 
on thee ? | h 

Bot. What do you ſee? you ſee an aſs-head of your 
own, do you ? OY | 


Enter Quince. 
Quin. Bleſs thee Bottom, bleſs thee, thou art tranſ- 
lated. [Exit. 


Bot. I ſee their knavery, this is to make an aſs of 
me, to fright me if they could; but I will not ſtir 
from this place, do what they can; I will walk v 
and down here, and I will ſing, that they ſhall hear 
] am not afraid. [ Sings. 


With orange-tawny bill, 
The throſtle with his note ſo true, 
The wren with little quill 
Queen. What angel wakes me from my flowry bed ? 
5 [Sings avaking. 
Bot. The finch, the ſparrow, and the lark, 
The plain- ſong cuckow gray, 


And dares not anſwer nay. | 
For indeed, who would ſet his wit to ſo ſooliſh a 
bird; who weuld give a bird the lye, thu! he cry 
cuckow never ſo? 

Queen. J pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again, 
Aline ear is much GED of thy notc 

3 2 | 


On 
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On the firſt view to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape, 
And thy fair virtue's force (perforce) doth move me. 

Bot. Methinks miſtreſs you ſhould have little rea- 
fon for that: and yet, to ſay the truth, reaſon and 
love keep little company together now-a-days. The 
more the pity, that ſome honeſt neighbours will not 
make them friends. Nay, I can + gleek upon occaſion. 

Quern. Thou art as wile as thou art beautiful. 

Bet. Not ſo neither: but if I had wit enough to 
get out of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine 
own turn. 

Qucen. Ont of this wood do not deſire to go, 

Thou ſhalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. 

J am a ſpirit of no common rate; 

The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my ſtate, 

And I do love thee; therefore go with me, 

1'll give thee Fairies to attend on thee ; 

And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And ſing, while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep : 
And I will purge thy mortal groſſneſs ſo, 

That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. 


SCENE III. 
Enter Peaſebloſſom, Cobweb, Moth, Muſtardſeed, 


and four Fairies. 

1 Fair. Ready. 

2 Fair, And J. 

3 Fair. And ]. 

4 Fair, And I, where ſhall we go ? 

Queen. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman. 
Hop in his walks, and gambole in his eyes, 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries, 
The honey-bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe : 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes. 

+ joke, or ſcoff. | Nod 
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Noa to him elves, and do him courteſies. 

1 Fair, Hail mortal, hail. 

2 Fair. Hail. | 

2 Fair. Hall. 

Bot. I cry your worſhip's mercy heartily, I beſeac! 
your worſhip's name. 

Cob. Cabareb. 

Bot. I ſhall deſire of you more acquaintance, good 
maſter Cobwweb; if I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold 
with you. Your name, honeſt Gentleman ? 

Peaſe. Peaſeblofſom. 

But. I pray you commend me to mitllref5 Syrn,7 
our mother, and to maſter Peaſeca your father. 
Good maſter Peaſeb/oſom, I ſhall defire of you more 


acquaintance too: Your name ] beſeech you, Sir? 
9 7 


Mu ſ. Muſtardſc ed. 
Bot. Good matter Muftard/ced, I know your pa- 
tience well: that ſame cowardly giant-like Ox- beef 


hath devour'd many a 8 of your houſe. 1 


promiſe you your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I deſire more of your acquaintance, good 
maſter Muſftard{-ed. | | 
Qucen. Come wait upon him, lead him to my bower. 
T'be moon, methinks, looks with a watry eye, 
And when ſhe weeps, weep ev'ry little flower, 
Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity, | 
Tie up my love's tongue, bring him ſilently. [ Zxeunt, 
SCENE IV. 
Euter King of Fairies ſolus. 


OZ. I wonder if Titania be awak'd : 
Then what it was that next came in her eye, 


| Which ſhe muſt doat on in extremity ? | 


| | Enter Puck. 
Here comes my meſſenger! how now, mad ſprite, 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
Puck. My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love. 


Near to her cloſe and conſecrated bower, 


While ſhe was in her dull and ſleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals | 
T hat work for bread upon Athenian ſtalls 
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Were met together to rehearſe a play, 
Intended for great Theſeus nuptial day. 
The ſhallow'it thick skin of that barren ſort 
Who Pyramus preſented, in their ſport 
Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake; 
When I did him at this advantage take, 
An Aſs's nole I fixed on his head; 
Anon his Th;/by muſt be anſwered, 
And forth my minnock comes : When'they him ſpy, 
As wild geele that the creeping fowler eye, 
Or ruſſet-pated choughs many in ſort, 
Riſing and cawing at the gun's report, 
Sever themſelves and madly ſweep the sky; 
So at his ſight away his fellows fly, 
And at our ftamp here o'er and o'er one falls; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. Þ 
Their ſenſe thus weak, loſt with their fears thus ſtrong, 
Made ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong. | 
For briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 
Some ſleeves, ſome hats; from yielders all things catch, 
T led them on in this diſtracted fear, 
And left {weet Pyramus tranſlated there: 
When in that moment (ſo it came to paſs) 
Titania wak'd, and ftraitway lov'd an als. 

-O6. This falls out better than J could deviſe. 
But haſt thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

Puck. I took him ſleeping ; that is finiſh'd too; 
And the Athenian woman by his fide, 
That when he wakes of force ſhe mult be ey'd. 

| 4 CE N:E:.V. 
h Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 

Ob. Stand cloſe, this is the fame Atheni an. 

Puck. This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem. O why rebuke you him that loves you ſo ? 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee worſe, 
For thou, I fear, haſt giy'n me cauſe to curſe: + 
If thou haſt ſlain Lyſander in his ſleep, 

Being o'er ſhoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too, | | 


The 
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The ſun was not ſo true unto the day. 

As he to me. Would he have ſtoll'n away 

From ſleeping Hermia ? Pl believe as ſoon 

This whole earth may be bor'd, and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and ſo diſpleaſe 
Her brother's noon-tide with th' Ae. 

It cannot be but thou haſt murder'd him, 

So ſhould a murtherer look, ſo dread, ſo grim. 

Dem. So ſhould the“ murther'd look, and ſo ſhould I, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your ſtern cruelty ; 

Yet you the murtherer look as bright and clear 
As yonder Venus in her glimm'ring {phere. 

Her. What's this to my Lyſander? where ishe ? 
Ah good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem. Tad rather give his carcaſs to my hounds. 

Her. Out dog, out cur ! thou driv'it me paſt the bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Haſt thou ſlain him then? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men. 

O! once tell true, and even for my ſake, _ 

Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake? 
And haſt thou kill'd him fleeping ? O brave touch! 
Could not a worm, an adder do {o much ? 

An adder did it, for with double tongue 

Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 

Dem. You ſpend your paſſion on a mifpris'd mood; 
I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood, | 
Nor is he dead for ought that J can tell. 

Her. I pray thee tell me then that he is well.. 

Dem. And if I could, what ſhould I get therefore ? 

Her. A privilege never to ſee me more ; 1 
And from thy hated preſence part I ſo: | 
See me no more, whether he's dead or no. [ Exits. - 

Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein, 
Here therefore for a while I will remain: e 
So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt ſleep doth ſorrow owe, 
Which now in ſome ſlight meaſure it will par 
If for his Tender here I make ſome ſtay. [ Lies down. 

SCENE VI. | 

Ob. What haſt thou done? thou haſt miſtaken quite, 

: 9 5 „ Weds And 
fte murtberer. 
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And hid thy love-juice on ſome true love's ſight : 


Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue 


Some true love turn'd, and nct a falſe turn'd true. 
Puck. Then fate o'er-rules, that one man holding troth 


A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 


Ob. About the wood go ſwifter than the wind, 


And Helena of Athens fee thou find. 
All fancy-fick ſhe is, and pale of cheer, 


With ſighs of love that colts the freſh blood dear; 


By ſome illuſion ſec thou bring her here; 
I charm his eyes againſt ſhe doth appear. 


Puck. I go, I go, look how I go, 


Swifter than arrow from the Tart ar's bow. 


Ob. Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink tn apple of his eye! 
When his love he doth eſpy, 
Let her ſhine as gloriouſly 
As the Venus of the sky. 
When thou wak'ſt, if ſhe be by, 
Reg of her for remedy. 
Enter Puck. 
Pct. Captain of our fairy band, 
Hell ua is here at hand, ä 
And the youth miſtcok by me 
Pleading for a lover's fee. 
Shall we their fond pageant ſee ? 
j ord, what fools theſe mortals be ! 
Ob. Stand aſide: the noiſe they make 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake. 
Puck. 'Then will two at once woo one ; 
That muſt needs be ſport alone. 
And thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That befall prepol*rouſly. 


SCENE VII. 
Enter Lyſander and Helena. 


[ Exit, 


— 


ZV Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in ſcorn? 


Scorn and deriſion never come in tears. 


Look when I vow, I weep, and vows ſo born 


In their nativity all truth appears: 


How 
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He can theſe things in me ſeem ſcorn to you? 
| Bearing the badge of faith to prove them true. | 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more, 
When truth Kills truth, O deviliſh holy tray ? 
Theſe vows are Hermia's: will you give her o'er ? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh ; 
Your vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
Ly/. ] had no judgment when to her I ſwore. 
Hel. Nor none in my mind now you give her o'er. 
Lyf. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. [awaking.] O Helen, goddeſs, nymph, perfect, 
divine, 
To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne ? 
Cryſtal is muddy ; O how ripe in ſhow 
Thy lips, thoſe kiiling cherries, tempting grow! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus ſnow, 
Fapn'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold'ſt up thy hand. O let me kils 
This Princeſs of pure white, this ſeal of bliſs. 
Hel. O iſpight, O hell! I ſee you all are bent. 
To ſet againit me for your merriment: 
If you were civil, and knew courteſte, 
Yon would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me as I know you do, 
But you muſt join in ſouls to mock me too? 
It you are men, as men you are in ſhow, 
You would not uſe a gentle lady fo: 
1% vow and ſwear, and ſuperpraiſe my parts. 
Wien Iam fure you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia, 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 
_ 4's conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your deriſion none of noble ſort 
Would ſo offend a virgin, and extort 
A pour ſoul's patience, all to make you ſport. 
IJ You are unkind, Demetrius; be not ſo, 
For you love Hermia ; this you know I know. 
And here with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love | yield you up my part; 
B 5 And 
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And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death, c 
He]. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath. 
Dem. Ly/ander, keep thy Hermia, 1 will none; 
If &er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart to her but as gueſt-wiſe ſojourn'd, 
And now to Helen it is home return'd, 
'There ever to remain, 
Ly}. It is not fo. 
Dem. Diſparage not the faith thou doſt not know, 
Lelt to thy peril thou abide it dear. 
Looks where thy love comes, yonder is thy dear. 


SCENE” VI. 
Enter Hermia. 


Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes: 
Wherein it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 
It pays the hearing double recompence. 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lyſander, found, 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy ſound. 
But why unkindly didſt thou leave me fo ? 
I. Why ſhould he flay, whom love doth preſs 
to go? | 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my ide ? 
Ly/. Lyſander's love, that would not let him bide; 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
'Than all yon fiery O's and eyes of light. 
Why ſeek'ſt thou me? could not this make thee know, 
The * ate I bear thee made me leave thee fo ? 
Her. You ſpeak not as you think : it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, ſhe is one of this confed'racy; 
Now I perceive they have conjoju'd all three, 
 Tofafhion this falſe ſport in ſpight of me. 
Injurious Hermia, moſt ungrateful maid, 8 
Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv d 
To bait me with this foul derifion ? abs 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
* The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the 4 4 — time 
For parting us: O! and is all forgot ? 8 
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* All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 
* We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Created with our needles both one flower, 

* Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion ; 

* Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key ; 


As if our hands, our ſides; voices, and minds 


* Had been incorp'rate. So we grew together, 
© Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
© But yet an union in partition; 
Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart, 
Two of the firſt life, coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rend our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly ; | 
Our ſex as well as I may chide you for it, 
Though I alone do feel the injury. | F 
Her. Helen J am amazed at your words: 
I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
Hel. Have you not ſet Ly/ander as in ſcorn 
To follow me, and praiſe my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now did ſpurn me with his foot) 
To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial ? wherefore ſpeaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lyſander 
Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 
And tender me, forſooth, affection; 
But by your ſetting on, by your conſent ? 
What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate; _ 
But miſerable moſt, to love unlov'd? _ 
This you ſhould pity rather than deſpiſe. 
Her, I underſtand not what you mean by this, 
Hel. Ay do, perſever, counterfeit fad looks, 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back, 
Wink each at other, hold the ſweet jeſt up: 
This ſport well carried ſhall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, : 
You would not make ine ſuch an argument: ©. - 


But 
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But fare ye well, 'tis partly mine own fault, 
W hich death or abſence tcon ſhall remedy. 

Ly/. Stay gentle Helena, hear my excule ; 
My love, my life, my foul, fair Helena. 

Hel. O excellent! 

Her. Sweet, do not ſcorn her ſo. 

Dem. If ſhe cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lo/: Thou canſt compel no more than the entreat, 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength than her weak praiſe. 
Helen, I love thee, by my lite 1 do ; | 
I {wear by that which I will loſe for thee, 

To prove him falſe that ſays I love thee not. 

Dem. I ſay, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lyſ. If thou fay fo, withdraw and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come. 

Her. Lyſander, whereto tends all this? 

[.;ſ. Away, you Ethiope. 

. Dem. No, no, he'll ſeem 
To break away, take on as he would follow, 
But yet come not; you are a tame man, go. 

Lyſ. Hang off thou cat, thou burr; vile thing let looſe, 
Or [ wi l ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. | 

Her. Why are you grown ſo rude ? what change is this? 
Sweet love! | 

Ly. Thy love? out tawny Tartar, out; 

Out loathed medicine; hated poiſon, hence. 

Her. Do you not jeſt ? | 

Hel. Yes fool, and ſo do you. 

Lyſ. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would I had your bond; for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you; I'Il not truſt your word. 

Lyſ. What, ſhould I hurt her, ſtrike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm ter fo. 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm than hate? 

Hate me! wherefore? O me ! what news, my love? 
Am not I Hirmia ? are not you Ly/ander ? | 
Jam as fair now as I was ere-while. 
Since night you lov'd me; yet ſince night you left me: 
Why then you left me (O the gods forbid '). 
Ia earneſt, ſhall I fay ? | 

E Ay, by my life, | | 

9 * And 
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And never did deſire to ſee thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt; 
Be certain, nothing truer ; tis no jeſt, 
That I do hate thee and love Helena. 

Her. O me, you jugler, oh you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love ; what, have you come by night, 
And ſtoll'n my love's heart from him? 

Hel. Fine, i' faith! 5 
Have you no modeſty, no maiden ſhame, 

No touch of baſhfulneſs ? what, will you tear 
Impatievt anſwers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, he, you counterfeit, you puppet you. 

Her. Puppet! why fo? ay, that ways go the game. 
Now I perceive that the hath made compare 
Between cur ſtatures; the hath urg'd her height, 

And with her perſonage, her tall per ſonage, 

Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him. 
And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 

Becauſe 1 am ſo dwarkſh and fo low ? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ? ſpeak, 
How low am I? I am not yet ſo low, 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not kurt me: I was never curſt; 
have no gift at all in ſhrewithnels ; 
am a right maid for my cowardiſe z 
Let her not ſtrike me. You perhaps may think, 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than my felf, 
That I can match her. 

Her. Lower ! hark again. | 

Hel. Good Hermia do not be ſo bitter with me, 
I evermore did love you, Her mia, | 
Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you, 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, _ it | 
told him of your ſtealth into the wood: 
He follow'd you, for love I follow'd him, 
But he hath chid me hence, and threaten'd me 
To ſtrike me, ſpurn me, nay to kill me tos; 
And nom, ſo you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further. Let me go, 
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You ſee how ſimple and how fond I am. 
Her. Why get you gone; who is't that hinders you? 
Hel. A fooliſh heart that I leave here behind. 5 

Her. What, with Lyſander? 
Hel. With Demetrius. 
Lyſ. Be not afraid, ſhe will not harm thee, Helena. 
Dem. No Sir, ſhe ſhall not, though you take her part. 
Hel. O when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd ; 
She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool ; 
And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. 
Her. Little again? nothing but low and little? 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. | 
Ly/. Get you gone you dwarf, | 
You Mini mus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made, 
You bead, you acorn. | | 
Dem. You are too officious 

In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 

Let her alone, ſpeals not of Helena, 

Take not her part: for if thou doſt intend 

Never ſo little ſhew of love to her, 

Thou ſhalt aby it. . 

Ly/. Now ſhe holds me not, 
Now follow if thou dar'ſt, to try whoſe right 
Of thine or mine is molt in Helena. 
Dem. Follow ? nay I'll go with thee cheek by jowl. 
[Exeunt Lyſander and Demetrius. 
Her. You miſtreſs, all this coyl is long of you: 
Nay, go not back. 
Hel. Iwill not truſt you, I, 

Nor longer ſtay in your curſt company. 

Your hands than mine are quicker for afray, 

My legs are longer though to run away. 

* Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to fay. 

[Exeunts 

SCENE IX. | 
Enter Oberon and Puck. | 

Ob. This is thy negligence : ſtill thou miſtak' ſt, 

Or elſe committ'ſt thy knaveries willingly. 

P«-4. Believe me, King of ſhadows, I miſtook. 


Dill not you tell me I ſhould know the man, | 
Edit. prim. 2 By 


— 
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By the Athenian garments he hath on? 
And ſo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 
That IJ have *nointed an Atheniar's eyes; 
And ſo far am I glad it did ſo ſort, 

As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 

O05. Thou ſeeſt theſe lovers ſeek a place to fight; 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night, | 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron, 

And lead theſe teſty rivals ſo aſtray, 

As one come not within another's way. 

Like to Ly/ander ſometime frame thy tongue, 

Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 

And ſometime rail thou like Demetrius; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting ſleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep ; 
Then cruſh this herb into Lyſander's eye, | 

Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property, 

To take from thence all error with its might, 

And make his eye-balls rowl with wonted fight. 
When they next wake, all this derifion 

Shall ſeem a dream and fruitleſs viſion ; 

And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend 

With league, whoſe date *till death ſhall never end. 
Whiles I in this affair do thee imploy, 
Il to my Queen, and beg her Indian boy; 

And then I will her charmed eye releaſe 

From monſters view, and all things ſhall be peace. 

Puck. My fairy lord, this muſt be done with haſte, 
For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 

And yonder ſhines Aurora's + bn, oh 
At whoſe approach ghoſts wandring here and there 
Troop home to church-yards; damned ſpirits all, 
That in croſs-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone, 
For fear leſt day ſhould look ther ſhames upon, 
They wilfully exile themſelves from light, 

And mult for aye conſort with black-brow'd night. 

Ob. But we are ſpirits of another ſort; SO 
with the morning-light have off made ſport, 
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And like a foreſter the groves may tread, 

Ev*n 'till the eaſtern gate all hery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair bleſitd beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his jalt-green ſtreams. 

But notwithſtanding haſte, make no delay, 

We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. [ Fæit Oberon. 
Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down : 

I am fear'd in field and town. 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 


Enter Lyſander. 
Ly/. Where art thou, -proud Demetrius? ipeak thou 
now. 
Puck. Here, villain, drawn and ready. Where art 
thou? | 


Ly/. J will be with thee ſtraight. 
Puck. Follow me then to plainer ground, 
Enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Lyſander, ſpeak again; 
Thou run-away, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak in ſome buſh : where doft thou hide thy head ? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou“ bragging to the ſtars, 
Telling the buſhes that thou lool ſt for wars, 
And wilt not come ? come recreant, come thou child, 
Til whip thee with a rod, he is defifd 
That draws a ſword on thee. | 

Dem. Yea, art thou there ? 

Puck. Follow my voice, we'll try no manhood here. 

[Exeunt.- 

Ly/. He goes before me, and flill dares me on; 
When I come where he calls me, then he's gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heeVd than I: 
I follow'd faſt, but faſter he did fly ; [Shi/ting places. 
That falPn am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will reſt me. Come thou gentle day: 
| De es [Lies down, 
For if but once thou ſhew me thy gray light, 
Pl find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpight. 

Enter Puck and Demetrius. 

Pack. Ho, ho, ho, coward why com'it thou not? 

* bepging. . Den. 
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Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt: for well I wot 
T nou runn'ſt before me, ſhifting every place, 
And dar'it not ſtand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou ? 
Puck. Come thou hither, I am here. 
Dem. Nay then thou mock'ſt me; thou fhalt buy 
this dear, 
If ever I thy face by day-light ſee. 
Now go thy way: faintneſs conſtraineth me 
To meaſure out my length on this cold bed. 
By day's approach look to be viſited. [ Lies down. 
8E NE X. 
Enten Helena. 
Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours; ſhine comforts from the Eaſt, 
'Fhat I may back to Athens by day- light, 
From theſe that my poor company deteſt ; 
And ſleep, that ſometimes ſhuts up torrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company, [Sl:#þs. 
Puck. Yet but three? come one more, 
Two of both kinds make up four. | 
Here ſhe comes, curſt and fad : 
Cupid is a knaviſh lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
| 8 Enter Hermia. 
Her. Never fo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
I can no further crawl, no further go; „ 
| My legs can keep no pace with my deſires: 
Here will I reſt me till the break of day. 
Heav'ns ſhield Lyſander, if they mean a fray. [ Lies down. 
Puck. On the ground, fleep found, 
PII apply, to your eye, gentle lover, remedy. | 
 [Squeexzing the juice on Lyſander's eye. 
When thou wak'ſt, thou al | 
True delight, in the fight, of thy former lady's eye, 
And the country proverb known, | ER 
That every man ould take his own, 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown. 
ack ſhall have Jill, nought ſhall go il, 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all be well. 


[Exit Puck. [They ſleep. 
L * [ Ck 
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ACT-1V,--SCENE:L 
The Nod. 


Enter Queen of Fairies, Bottom, Fairies attending, 
| and the King behind them. | 


QUu EEx. 


Ome, fit thee down upon this flowr'y bed, 
Wnile I thy amiable checks do coy, 
A 


nd ſtick musk roſes in thy ſleck- mooth'd head, 
And kits thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where's Peaſjeblofſom ? | 
. Peaje. Ready. | 22 
Diet. Scratch my head, Peaſeblafem. Where's mon- 
ſieur Cobaueb? 

Cob. Ready. 6 


Bot. Monſieur Cobweb, good monſieur get your wea- 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipt humblebee 
on the top of a thiſtle, and good monſieur bring 
me the honey-bag. Do not fret your ſeit too much in 
the action, monfieur; and good monſicur have a care 
the honcy-bag break not; I ſhould be loth to have you 
overilown with a honey-bag, ſignior. Where's mon- 
ſieur Mu/tard/eed? . | 

Muſt. Ready. : e 
Bot. Give me thy + neafe, monſieur. Muſtardſeed; 
pray you leave your curteſie, good monſieur. 

Mut. What's your will ? 

Bot. Nothing, good monſieur, but to help Cawalero 
Cobaveb to ſcratch, I muſt to the barber's, monſieur, 
for methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face. 
And I am ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair doth but 
tickle me, I muſt ſcratch. 


Queen. What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my 
{weet love? 


+ neafe (Yorkſhire); for fiſt. 


Bot. 
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Bot. I have a reaſonable good ear in muſick, let us 
have the tongs and the bones. 


Mufick. Tongs, rural muſick. 


Queen. Or ſay, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat. 
Bot. Truly a peck of provender ; I could munch 

your good dry oats, Methinks I have a great defire to 

a bottle of hay: good hay, ſweet hay hath no fellow. 
Queen. J have a venturous Fairy that ſhall ſeek the 

{quirrels hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. | 
Bot. IT had rather have a handful or two of dried 

| Peaſe. But I pray you let none of your people ſtir me, 
I have an expoſition of ſleep come upon me. 
2yeen. Sleep thou, and ] will wind thee in my arms; 

Fairies be gone, and be always away : 

So doth the woodbine the ſweet hony-ſuckle 

Gently entwiſt ; the female ivy ſo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O how I love thee! how I doat on thee! 


Enter Puck. 


OB. Welcome, good Robin; Seeſt thou this ſweet ſight? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity ; ; 
For meeting her of late behind the wood, 

Seeking ſweet ſavours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her; 

Fos ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 

With coronet of freſh and fragrant flowers, 

And that ſame dew which ſometime on the buds 

Was wont to {well like round and orient pearls, 

S ood now within the pretty flourier's eyes, 

Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleaſure taunted her, 

And ſhe in mild terms begg'd my patience, 

I then did ask of her her changeling child, 
Which ſtrait ſhe gave me, and her Fairy ſent 
To bear him to my bower in Fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eyes: 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
From off the head of this Aubenian ſwain; 


That 
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That he awaking when the others do, 
May all to Athens back again repair, 
And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But firſt I will releaſe the Fairy Queen : 
Be as thou waſt want ta be; 
See as thou abaſt wont to ſee: 
Dian's bud, or Cupid's flozver,, 
Hath juch force and bleſſed power. 
Now my Titania, wake you my {weet Queen. 
Dun, My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
Methought l was enamour'd of an aſs. 
Ob. There lies your love. 
Auen. How came theſe things to pals ? 
Oh how mine eyes do loath this viſage now! 
Ob. Silence a while; Robin take off his head, 
Titania, muſick call, and ſtrike more dead | 
Than common ſleep. Of all theſe fine the ſenſe, 
2 ueen, Muſick, ho muſick ; ſuch as charmeth ſleep. 
| Mufick flill. 
Puck. When thou awak'ſt with thine own fool's 
eyes peep. 
Ob. Sound muſick, come my Queen, take hand 
with me, | 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. 
Now thou and | are new in amity; EINE: 
And will to-morrow midnight ſolemnly 
Dance in Duke Thee, houſe triuinphantly, 
And bleſs it to all fair potterity : 
There ſhall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded with Theſeus all in joility. 
Puck. Fairy King attend and mark, 
I do hear the morning lark. | 
Ob. Then my Queen, in filence fad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade ; 
We the globe can compaſs ſoon, 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 15 0 
Queen. Come my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how it came this night, i 
Thar I ſleeping here was found, [Sleepers lie fill. 
With theſe mortals on the ground. ¶Exeuul. 
| [Wind horns. SCENE 
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SCEN:E-H. 
Enter Theſeus, Egeus, Hippolita, and al! his train. 


Thej. Go one of you, find out the foreſter, 
For now our obſervation is perform'd ; 
And ſince we have the vaward of the day, 
My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds. 
Unceuple in the weltern valley, go, 
Diſpatch I ſay, and find the foreſter. 
We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the muſical confuſion | 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 
Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta ; never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. For beſides the groves, 
"The skies, the fountains, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 
Theſ. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd, like The/alian bulls, 
Slow 1n purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hollow'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly: 
Judge when you hear. But ſoft, what nymphs are theſe ? 
Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep, 
And this Ly/ander, this Demetrius is, 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena; 
] wonder at their being here together. | 
7heſ. No doubt they roſe up carly to obſerve 
The Rite of May, and hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our ſolemnity. 
But ſpeak Egews, is not this the day 
That Hermie ſhould give anſwer of her choice? 
Ege. It is, my lord. 
Theſ. Go bid the huntſmen wake them with their horns. 
Horns, and they wake. Shout within, they all fart up. 
The/. Good morrow friends; Saint Valentine is paſt: 


Begin 
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Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple no-]? 

Ly/. Pardon, my lord, 

The. J pray you all ſtand up: 

I know you two are nval enemies, | 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſie, 

To ſleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Ly/. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half ſleep, half waking. But as yet I {wear 
J cannot truly {ay kow I came here: 

But as I think, (for truly would I ſpeak,) 

And now I do methink me, ſo it is; 

I came with Hermia hither. Our intent 

Was to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of th' Atheni an law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord, you have enough; 
J beg the law, the law upon his head: 

They would have ſtoll'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me, 

Vou of your wife, and me of my conſent; 

Of my conſent that ſhe ſhould be your wife. N 

Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither to this wood; 

And I in fury hither follow'd them; 

Fair Helena in fancy follow'd me: | 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
But by ſome power it is, my love to Hermia 
Is melted as the ſnow, ſeems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle f gaude, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon: 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object and the pleaſure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed ere I Hermia ſaw ; 

But like a ſickneſs did 1 loath this food; 

But as in health come to my natural taſte, 
Now do I wiſh it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

Thej. Fair lovers you are fortunately met: 
Of this diſcourſe we ſhall hear more anon. 
Egeus, I will over-bear your will, | 


1 Gaude, or Bawble. 
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For in the temple, by and by with us, 
Theſe couples thall eternally be knit ; 
And for the morning now is ſomething worn, 
Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet afide. 
Away with us to Athens, three and three, 
We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity. 
Come Hippolita. [Ex. Duke and Lords. 
Dem. "Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her. Methinks I ſee theſe things with parted eye, 
When every thing ſeems double. 

Hel. So methinks; 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel ; 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

Dem. It ſeems to me, 
That yet we ſleep, we dream. Do not you think 
The Duke was here, and bid us follow him? 

Her. Yea, and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolita. 

Ly/. And he bid us to follow to the temple. 

Dem. Why then we are awake ; let's follow him, 
And by the way let us recount our dreams. [ Exeunt. 


5 [ Bottom wakes. 
SCENE III. 


Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and I will an- 
iwer. My next is, Moſt fair Pyramus——hey ho, 
Peter Duince! Flute the bellows-mender ! Snout the 
tinker ! Starveling ! god's my life! ſtol'n hence, and 
left me aſleep. I have had a moſt rare viſion. I had 
a dream paſt the wit of man to ſay what dream it 
was: man is but an aſs if he go about to expound 
this dream. Methought I was, there is no man can 
tell what. Methought I was, and methought I had. 
But man is but a patch'd fool, if he will offer to ſay 
what methought J had. The eye of man hath not 
heard, the ear of man hath not ſeen; man's hand is 
not able to taſte, his tongue to conceive, nor his 
heart to report what my dream was. I will get Peter 
Quince to write a ballad of this dream; it ſhall be 
call'd Bottoms Dream, becauſe it hath no an | 
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and I will ſing it in the Jatter end of a play before 


the Duke: 238 to make it the more graci- 
ous, I ſhall ling it at her death. [Extt. 


SCENE IV. | 
Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 


A2uin. Have you ſent to Bottoms houſe? is he come 
home yet? 3 IH | 
Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt he is 
tranſported. | 

Flute, If he be come not, then the play is marr'd. 
It goes not forward, doth it ? | 

Quin. It is not potkble; you have not a man in all 
Athens able to diſcharge Pyramus but he. 

Flute. No, he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any 
handy-craft man in Athens. | 

Quin. Yea, and the beſt perſon too; and he is a 
hy paramour for a {weet voice. | 

Jute. You muſt ſay, paragon; a paramour is (God 
bleſs us) a thing of nought. 
Enter Snug. 
Snug. Maſters, the Duke is coming from the tem- 
ple, and there is two or three lords and ladies more 
married; if our {port had gone forward, we had all 
been made men. 

Flute. O ſweet bully Bottom; thus hath he loft ſix- 

nce a-day during his life; he could not have *{caped 
ix-pence a-day ; an the Duke had not given him fix- 
pence a-day for playing Pyramas, I'll be hang'd: he 
would have deſerv'd it. Six-pence a-day in Pyramus, 
or nothing. od | 

| Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where are theſe lads? where are theſe hearts ? 
Quin. Bottom! O moſt courageous day! O moſt 
happy hour! 

Bot. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders ; but ask 
me not what; for if J tell you, I am no true Athe- 
nian. I will tell you every thing as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me; all I will tell you is, that 


the Duke hath dined. Get your apparel 1 
. | 8⁰ 
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good ſtrings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps, meet preſently at the palace, every Man look 
o'er his part: for the ſhort and the long is, our play 
is preferred: in any caſe let Thisby have clean linnen, 
and let not him that plays the lion pare his nails, for 
they ſhall hang out for the lion's claws ; and, moſt 
dear actors! eat no onions nor garlick, for we are 
to utter ſweet breath; and I do not doubt to hear 
them ſay, it is a {ſweet comedy. No more words; 
away, go away. Exeunt. 


* 1 
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ACGHIY. SGENE-L 
Enter Theſcu 585 Hippolita, Egeus and his Lords. 


HIPPOLITA. 


1 S ſtrange, my Theſeus, what theſe lovers ſpeak of. 

El Theſ. More ſtrange than true. I never may 

believe 

Theſe antick fables, nor theſe Fairy toys; | 

Lovers and mad men have ſuch ſeething brains, 

Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend more 

Than cooler reaſon ever comprehends; 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold ; 

The madman. While the lover, all as frantick, 

Sces Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 1 

Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n; 

And as imagination bodies forth | 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothin 

A local habitation and a name. e 

Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination, 

That if he would but apprehend ſome joy, 

It comprehends ſome bringer of that j oy: | 
| GC Or 
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. Or in the night imagining ſome ſear, 
How eaſic is a buſh ſuppos'd a bear? 
Hip. Bur all the ſtory of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd fo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 
And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy ; 
But howſoever ſtrange and admirable. 
Enter Lyſander, Demetrius, Hermia and Helena. 
Theſ. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 
I.. gentle friends, joy and freſh days of love 
company your hearts. 
Ly/. More than to us, | 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed. 
Theſ. Come now, what masks, what dances ſhall we 
have. 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper and bed-time ? 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand? is there no play 
To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philoſtrate. 
Enter Philoſtrate. 
Philoſt. Here, mighty Theſeus. 
Theſ. Say, what abridgment have you for this 
evening ? | 
What mask? what mutick ? how ſhall we beguile 

The lazy time, if not with ſome delight? 

" Philos. There is a brief how many ſports are rife: 

Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. 
Ly/. The battle with the Centaurs, to be ſung 

By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 

Theſ. We'll none of that. That have 1 told my 
love, 225 | 
In glory of my kinſman Hercules. 

Lyf. The riot of the t'plie Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian ſinger in their rage. 

Theſ. That is an old device, and it was plaid 
When I from Thebes came laſt a conqueror. 

Lyſ. The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary. | 

T heſ: That is ſome fatyr keen and critical, = 

| Not 
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Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. | 
Lyſ. A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 
Theſ. Merry and tragical? tedious and brief? 
How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 
Philoſt. A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words 
lo 
Which is as brief as J have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious: for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is: 
For Pyramu: therein doth kill himſelt, 
Which when 1 ſaw rehears'd, 1 muſt confeſ; 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry k tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſned. 
4heſ. What are they that do play it ? 
Phileff. Hard- hatdd men that work in A here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds ful] nove; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 
With this ſame play agzinſt your nvpria's, 
Theſ. And we will hear it. 
Philoſt. No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world, 
Ualeſs you can find ſport in their intents, 
F.,xtremely ſtrerch'd and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. 
Theſ. 1 will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 
Go bring them in, and take your places, ladies. 
| [Ex. Phil, 
Hip. L love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. 
 Theſ. Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch thing, 
Hip. He fays, they can do nothing in this kind. 
Theſ The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our ſport ſha!l be to take what they miſtake ; 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble reſpect 
Takes it in might, not merit, | | 
- | C 2 | Where 


; * 
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Where I have come, great cler ks have pur poſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practisd accent in their fears, 
And in concluſion dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome Truſt me, ſweet, _- 
Out of this ſilence yet I pick'd a welcome: 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. 
Love therefore, and tongue-ty'd ſimplicity, 
In leaſt, ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. 
Enter Philomon. 
Phil. So pleaſe your Grace, the prologue is addreſt, 
The/. Let him approach. [ Flor, Tram. 
SCENE II. 
Enter Quince for the prologue. 
Pro. If we offend, it is with our good will. 
That you ſhou'd think we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To ſhew our ſimple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Conſider then, we come but in deſpight. 
| We do not come as minding to content you, 
[- Our true intent is al. for your delight, 
We are not here that you ſhould here repent you, 
The actors are at hand; and by their ſhow, 
You ſhail know a], that you are like to know. 

The/. This fellow doth not ſtand upon points. 

I/ He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt; 
he knows not the ſtop, A good moral, my lord. Ir 
is not enough to ſpeak, bur to ſpeak true. 5 

Hip. Indeed he hath play'd on his prologue, like a 
chid on the recorder; a ſound, but not in govern- 
ment. 25 | STE 
_ Thef. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing 
im pair d, but ll diforder'd. Who is the next? 

F ter Pyramus, and Thisbe, Wall, Moonſhine, 
ws i * * and Lion. 8 ö f p 
Pro. Gentles, perchance you wonder at this ſhow, 
Bur wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 


This 
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This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 

This beauteous lady, Thisby is certain. 

This man with lime and rough- caſt, doth preſent 
Wall, the vile wall, which did theſe lovers ſunder: 
And through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are content 
To whiiper. At the which, let no man wonder. 

This man with lanthorn, dog, and buſh of thorn, 

Preſenteth Moon-fhine :: For if you will know, 

By moon-ſhine did theſe lovers think no ſcorn 

To meet at Ninus tomb, there, there to woo. 

This griz'y beaſt, which Lion hight by name, 

The truſty Thisby, coming firſt by night, 

Did ſcare away, or rather did affright : 

And as ſhe fled, her mantle ſhe let fall; 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain; 

Anon comes Pyramus, {weet youth and tall, 

And finds his-truſty Thisby's mantle lain ; 

Vihereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade,. 

He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt. 
And Thisby, tarrying in the mulberry ſhade, 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the reſt, 
Let Lion, Moon-ſhine, Wall, and lovers twain, 
At large diſcourſe, while here they. do remain. | 
; [Il Exeunt all but Wall. 
Theſ. I. wonder if the Lion be to ſpeak. 
Dem. No wonder, my lord; one Lion may, when 
many aſſis do. ; | | 
Wall. In this ſame interlude it doth befal!; 
That I, one Flute by name, preſent. a Wall: 
And ſuch a wall, as I would. have you think, 
That had in it a crannicd hole or chink ; 
Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 

Did whiſper often very ſecretly. RE 
This loam, this rough-caſt, and this ſtone doth ſhewz 
That I am that ſame wall; the truth is ſo, 

And this the cranny is, right and finiſter, 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whifper: 

Thef. Would you defire lime and hair to ſpeak better ? 
Dem. It is. the wittieſt partition that ever 1 heard 
diſcourſe, my lord. 
Theſ. Pyramus draves near the wall: ſilence! 
| C 3, : Enter. 
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Enter Pyramus. 
Pyr. O grim- look'd night ! O night with hue ſo black! 
O night, which ever art when day is not! 
O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 
I tear my Thisby's promile is forgot. 
And thou, 0 wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 

That ſtands between her father's ground and mine, 
Thou wall, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne; 
Thanks, courteous wall, Fove ſhield thee well for this. 

But what ſee I? no Thisby do 1 ſee. 
© wicked wall, through whom J ſee no bliſs, 

Curſt be thy. ſtones for thus deceiving me. 

2 The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould curſe 

ain. 

Hr. No in truth, Sir, he ſhould not. Deceiving 
me, is Thisby's cue; ſhe is to enter, and I am to ſpy 
her through the wall. You ſhall ſee it will fall pat as [ 
told you. Yonder ſhe comes. 

Enter Thisby. a 

Thiſ. O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moans, 

For parting my fair Hyra mus and me. 
My cherry lips have often kiſs' d thy ſtones; 

Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee, 
Fyr. I ſee a voice; now will I to the chink, 
oh; my ſpy an. I can hear my Tphisby's face, 

is 

ag My love thou art, my love, Lthink. 

Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover" 8 grace. 
And like Limandea-am I truſty ſtill. 

Thiſ. And I like Helen, 'till the fates me . 

Pyr. Not Shafalut to Procrus was ſo true. 

Thif. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Fyr. O kiſs me through the hole of this vile wall. 

25. 1 kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all. 

Pyr, Wilt thou at Ninny;s tomb meet me ſtraightway? 

Thif. Tide life, tide death, I come without delay. 

Bull. Thus have I Wall my part diſcharged ſo: 
And being done, thus Hall away doth g0- . 

Exit. 


Theſ. 


C 
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The/. Now is the 4 Murel down between the tw 
neighbours.. | 
Dem. Noremedy, my Lord, when walls are ſo wil- 
ful ro hear without warning. 
Hip, This is the fillieſt ſtuff that cer I heard. 
Theſ. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows, and the- 
worſt are no worſe if imagination amend them. 
Hip. It muſt be your imagination then, and not theirs, 
Theſ. If we imagine no worſe of them than they of 
themſelves, they may paſs for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beaſts in, a man and a lion. ; 


Enter Lion and Moon-ſhine, 


Lion. You ladies, you whoſe gentle hearts do fear 
The {malleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When Lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar, 
Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
No Lion fell, nor elſe no Lion's dam: 
For if I ſhould as Lion come in ſtrife 
Into this place, *rwere pity of my life, 
Theſ, A very gentle beaſt, and of a good conſcience. 
g Dem, The very beſt at a beaſt, my lord, that cer T 
AW. a | | | 
Lf This Lion is a very fox for his valour. 
Theſ. True, and a gooſe for his diſcretion. 
Dem. Not ſo, my lord; for his valour cannot carry: 
his diſcretion, and the fox carries the gooſe. 
Theſ. His diſcretion J am ſure cannot carry his va- 


jour; for the gooſe carries not the fox. It is well: 


leave it to his diſcretion, and let us hearken to the 
moon. | 5 
Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon preſent. 
Dem. He ſhould: have worn the horns on his head. - 

Theſ. He is no creſcent, and his horns are inviſible 
within the circumference: | 5 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon preſent: 

My {elf the man i'th' moon doth ſeem to be. 


+ Now is the Moral down between the two neigh- 


bours. | Old Edit. 
" mn No is the Moon ſes. Another Edit. 
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Theſ. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt; the 
man ſhoald be put into the lanthorn: how is ir elſe the 
man 1th' moon? | 

Dem. He dares not come chere for the candle; for 
you ſee it is already in ſnuff, 

Hip. lam weary of this moon; would he would 
ehe | 

The/. It appears by this ſmall light of diſcretion, that 
he is the wane; but yet in courteſie, in al! reaſon we 
mult ſtay the time. 
Ly/. Proceed, Moon. 


Moon, All that I have to ſay, is to tell you that the 


Ianthorn is the moon; I the man in the moon; this 
thorn-buſh, my thorn-buſh; and this dog, my dog. 
Dem. Why all theſe ſhould be in the lanthorn; for 
they are in the moon. But filence ; here comes Thizby, 


Enter Thisby. 


Thiſ. This is old Ninny's tomb; where is my love? 
Lion. Oh. The Lion roars, Thisby runs of. 
Dem. Well roar'd Lion. 
Theſ. Well run Thisby. 

Hip. Well ſnone Moon. 

Truly the Moon ſhines with a good grace. 
Theſ. Well mouth'd Lion. 

Dem. And then came Fyra mus. 
Ly/. And ſo the Lion vaniſh'd. 


Enter Pyramus. 


Pyr. Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy ſunny beams; 
I thank thee, Moon, for ſhining now fo bright; 
For by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams, 
I truſt to taſte of true ſt This ſight, 
But ſtay: O ſpight | 
But mark, poor Knight, 
What dreadful dole is here? 
Eyes do you fee ! 
How can it be! 
O dainty duck! O dear ! 
Thy mantle good; 
What, ſtain'd with blood! 
Approach you furies fell: 


5 
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O fates! come, come: 
Cut thread and thrum, 
Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell. | 
Theſ. This paſſion and the death of a dear fi iend, 
| Would go near to make a man look ſad. 
Hip. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. O wherefore, nature, didſt thou Lions frame? 
Since Lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
Which is—no, no—which was the faireſt dame, 
That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with 
| cheer. 
Come tears, confound: out ſword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus. | 
Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop: 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. | 
Now am I dead, now am I fled, my foul is in the sky, 
Tongue loſe thy light, moon take thy flight, 6 
Now die, die, die, die, die. 
Dem. No die, but an ace for him; for he is but one. 
Ly{. Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is 
nothing, fl 
Theſ. With the help of a Surgeon he might yet re- 
cover, and prove an aſs. 
Hip. How chance the AMoon-ſhine is gone, before 
Thidy comes back and finds her lover ? | 


Enter Thisby. 


Thef. She will find bim by ſtar-light: 
Here ſhe comes; and her paſſion ends the play. 
Hip. Methinks ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one for ſuck 
a Pyramus : I hope ſhe will be brief. 
Dem. A moth will turn the ballance, which Pyra- 
mus, which Thisby is the better. EE 
Ly/. She hath ſpied him already with thoſe ſweet eyes. 
Dem. And thus ſhe means, videlicet, 
Thiſ. Aſleep, my love? 
What dead, my dove? 
O Hramus ariſe: 
Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? a tomb 
Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes. | | 
Theſe lilly lips, this cherry noſe, — Theſe 


* 


* 
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Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks 

Are gone, are gone: 

Lovers make moan, 

His eyes were green as lecks. 

O ſiſters three, | 

Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk; 

Lay them in gore, 

Since you have ſhore 

With ſheers this thread of ſi k. 

Tongue not a word: 

Come truſty ſword ; 

Come blade, my breaſt imbrue 

And farewel friends, 

Thus Thisby ends; 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. | 

 Theſ. Moon ſhine and Lion are left to bury the dnd, 
Dem. Ay, and Hall too. 5 

Bot. No, I afſure you, the wall is down that parted 

their fathers. Will ir pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue, 

or to hear a be gomask dance, between two of our com- 

A ; 
n Theſ. No epilogus, I pray you; for your play needs 


* 


f F | 
no excuſe, Never excuſe; for when the payers are 


all dead, there need none to be blam'd. Marry, if he 
that writ it had play'd Pyramus, and hung himſelf in 
Thi:by's garter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and 


ſo ir is truly, and very notably diſcharg'd. But come, 


our bergomask ; let your epilogue alone. 
f . r UB [ere a. dance of Clowng, 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve ; 
Lovers, to bed, *cis almoſt Fairy time, 
I fear we ſhall out- ſleep the coming morn, 
As much as we this night have ovet-watch'd. 
This palpable grofs play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends to bed, 
A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, 
In aightly revel and new jollity, _ Exeunt. 


SCENE 


* 
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SCENE III. 
Enter Puck. 


Puck, Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf beholds the moon: 
Whilſt the heavy Ploughman 41noars, 

All with weary task fore-done. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 

W hilft the ſcritch-owl, ſcritching loud 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

in remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 

T hat the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 

In the church-way paths to glide; 
And we Fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſan, 

Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick, not à mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallowed houſe. 
I am ſent with broom before, 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door. - 


Enter the King and Queen of Fairies, withtheir train, 


O65, Through the houſe give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowhie fire, 

Every elf and fairy ſprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier, 

And this ditty after me 

Sing and dance it tripping!y. „ 
Queen. Firſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, 

To each word a warbling note. 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

Will we ſing and bleſs this place. 


The S O NG. 


Now until the break of day, 
Through this houſe each Fairy firay. 
To the beſt bride bed will we, | 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be: 
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And the iſſue there create, 

Ever ſhall be fortunate; 

So ſhall all the conples three 

Ever true in loving be: | 

And the blots of nature's hand 

Shall not in their 4 ſtand; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor ſcar, 

Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 

Deſpiſed in nativity, | 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field dew conſecrate, 

Every Fairy take his gate, 

And each ſeveral chamber bleſs, 

Through this palace with ſweet peace. 

Ever ſhall it ſafely ret, | | 
And the owner of it bleſt. 

Trip away, make no ſtay ; 

Meet me all by break of day. 


Puck. If we, ſhadows, have offended, 
Think but this, and all is mended ; 
That you have but flumbred here, 
While theſe viſions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theam, 

No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 
And as I am honeſt Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to *ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long; 

Elſe the Puck a lyar call. 

So good night unro you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 
And Robin ſhall reſtore amends. [Exeunt omnes. 


